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WINTER FARING. 

WuHEN the berries glow in the hedgerow and the 
holly is red, a feast is spread for hungry birds 
who will be cut off from one of their principal 
food-supplies while the ground is sealed by winter 
frosts. The birds that live on the light-winged 
summer insects are for the most part those small 
travellers that fly away in the autumn from the 
changeable climates of northern lands to enjoy 
the warm winters of the sunnier south—away, 
away, thousands of miles, not led by any romantic 
desire for change, as some have thought, nor 
even, so far as we can read between the lines 
in the journals of bird-migration, in search of 
warmth, but driven by the stern necessity of 
gaining a living to seek those spots where insects 
come out to be caught by the birds winter and 
summer alike. 

Our summer migrants do not depend on the 
wild fruits for their winter food, though some 
of them take a small share of hedge and wood- 
land harvest before they go ; indeed, the warblers, 
the whitethroats, and the blackcaps eat more 
than their share, considering how important these 
crops are to those who stay behind. One can 
searcely blame them, however, for the thrushes 
and blackbirds and jays and starlings—birds that 
will be entirely dependent on these stores when 
the frost sets in—show them such a bad example. 
While yet the ground is soft and worms and 
grubs are to be had for the asking, they begin 
to make raids upon the berries in a most improvi- 
dent manner, without a thought of the hard 
times that are coming. It makes thrifty folk 
like the butcher-bird and the nuthatch quite 
angry to see the rowan trees stripped and the 
elder bushes robbed in the early autumn, and the 
brown owl and the sparrow-hawk look on with 
a grim smile; hungry thrushes are very good 
game later on. 

It is only when berries are scarce, though, that 


the birds suffer for this extravagance ; often there 
is enough fruit to allow of a little recklessness ; 
life is easier low down on the ladder; wild 


creatures do not need to take care of the pence. 
There are some berries that garner themselves for 
a later store by not ripening until the early 
spring. Not until the end of February or the 
beginning of March will the birds begin to eat 
the bitter black fruits of the ivy and privet, 
if they can help it; there are often some of 
these left for the blackcap when he comes home 
to sing his beautiful song in April ; and unpopular 
fruits, like the spindle-shaped eglets, and the 
round red balls on the sweet white rose briars, 
often remain untouched. 

Very seldom, indeed, is there famine among 
birds, the wild harvests are so plenteous in their 
abundance, the garners of wood, hedgerow, and 
hillside so well stored. There are rich red 
bunches under the spiked holly leaves, bushels 
of these in a single copse; there are hips and 
haws in the tangled hedge, millions scattered and 
clustered ; there are heavy loads of the beautiful 
pink berries, so strangely shaped, crowning the 
stiff stems of the wayfaring tree ; and the grace- 
ful branches of the mountain ash bend under the 
weight of countless clusters of vermilion beads ; 
there are berries on the mistletoe bough, on the 
ivy that wreathes the old trees, on the yews, the 
elders, the privets, the sloes, the junipers ; there 
are barberries, bilberries, cranberries, whortle- 
berries ; berries of all shapes and sizes ; berries 
black, purple, blue, white, crimson, scarlet, pink, 
orange, yellow, green; berries soft and hard, 
sweet and bitter, early and late. Could a 
year’s produce of berries be gathered and 
weighed, the sum of them would sound fabulous ; 
it would need all the hill fairies and all the 
wood-nymphs to gather them, and the giants of 
old to come back and weigh them out, such 
hundreds of thousands of tons of berries spread 
over the country to feed the birds. 

Nearly all the birds that spend the winter in 
Britain avail themselves of this provision, with 
the exception of those that dwell on the sea- 
shores and the mud-flats of river estuaries, where 
the abundant supplies of fish, molluscs, marine 


insects, and their larve, never fail, and are 
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seldom shut up out of reach of the birds by long- 
continued frosts. Always there are some birds 
in the berry-laden trees and shrubs; but when 
the snow has fallen thickly and wrapped itself 
round and about every fallow land and grassy 
field, or a hard frost has set in, and the ice-king 
has locked up all the birds’ earthly feeding- 
grounds with one turn of his silver key—then, 
if you would see all sorts and conditions of birds, 
look among the berries. The thrushes come in 
from the fields to the hedges and copses in large 
flocks, and with them bring their Scandinavian 
cousins, the fieldfares and redwings that visit 
them every winter. The blackbirds desert the 
garden beds, where, while the weather was ‘ open,’ 
they found ample food in the slugs and snails, 
and fly to the hollies and elders and hawthorns 
for their daily bread. The fierce and greedy 
missel-thrushes, who, later on, in the spring will 
plunder the nests and eat the eggs and the young 
birds of even their own kith and kin, must 
content themselves with a diet of rowan berries, 
and the white balls of the parasitic plant whence 
their name. If the vegetarian theory of the 
wholesome moral influence of a vegetable diet is 
correct, the ——— temper of the mistletoe 
bird should be improved by abstinence ; but it 
is only too evident that he comes forth quite 
undisciplined by his long fast. Listen to the 
shrill screams of two of these birds as they 
wrangle for the biggest berry ; it might as well 
be a fat worm or a young blackbird ; but let this 
pass, or we shall entangle the bird in the vain 
old disputation of whether circumstances rule 
character, or character regulates circumstances, 
and lose him from ornithological circles. 

Surely no bird-lover could find fault with any 
of the interesting family of thrushes: think of 
how much they contribute to the joy of summer 
—pouring forth wild imaginings from gracious 
shades in wild and desultory strains; think of 
how they enliven the dreary fields and gardens 
in winter, as in graceful flocks they wander to 
and fro. Birds, flitting, soaring, wandering birds, 
so winning, so wonderful in all their ways, appeal 
to the poetry in us. It would spoil half our 

leasure in sweet simple birds to look too search- 
ingly into their moral status or regard them as 
responsible beings. A thousand apologies to any 
thrush for having called him anything but a 
thing of beauty, a joy for ever, when the fields 
are drear and the berries red. 

The ring-ousels leave the bare hillsides when 
berries begin to ripen, and come to the woods 
and hedges where they grow. These, like the 
blackbirds, bear the name of ‘ merula,’ the deserv- 
ing one, truly merited by their melodious voices ; 
more rich and pure than that of the song-thrush, 
though not so varying the strain ; more powerful 
than the redwing’s, and yet as delicate. There 
is a ring, a thrill, in the voices of the blackbird 
and the ring-ousel like the vor humana on a 
sweet-toned organ. 

The beautiful jay is fond of berries; and if 
the supply fails in the woods where he dwells 
in ambush, he will venture forth into the open 
country for a meal among the hips and haws in 
the hedges ; or even come to the gardens for the 
fruits of fancy shrubs. The jay is a shy bird, 
for all his pert chattering and mimicking ; but 
who can wonder at his startled fugitive flight, 


and his timid retreat into the depths of the wood? 
Is he not one of the pariah birds who hang with 
the owl, the hawk, the rook, and the magpie, on 
the keeper’s gibbet? Like the others, who are 
ersecuted for an occasional breach of the game- 
aws, the jay is most useful in keeping in check 
such truly mischievous creatures as insects, worms, 
and mice, and should be protected for this as well 
as for its beauty. It is one of the few brilliantly- 
coloured birds left to us, and, like the kingfisher 
and the green woodpecker, is becoming rarer. 
Once upon a time—it sounds like a fairy tale— 
there were many such birds among our fauna. 
The roller, the bee-eater, the golden oriole, the 
hoopoe are almost gone ; surely we should try to 
preserve those that remain. 

The whole tribe of titmice have tried to claim 
kinship with the jay, on what pretext it is hard 
to say ; but this they have in common—both like 
berries. Even the rarer marsh and cole tits may 
be seen on the ornamental shrubs close to a house ; 
the antics of the great tit and the tiny blue- 
bonnet are most graceful and nimble as they 
climb from twig to twig, sucking the ripe fruit, 
and throwing the skins to the ground. 

Wherever good cheer is spread, the sparrows 
go to make the feast merrier. When the wheat- 
harvest is over and they have gleaned the last 
grain from the corn-fields, the sparrows desert 
the open land and the fields where the grass seeds 
have sunk into the ground, and repair to tree and 
bramble to eat the wild-fruits. There they find 
great numbers of their old friends from the 
chimney tops—the starlings, who depend greatly 
upon the bountiful store of berries for their 
winter faring—that is, those who do not get so 
far as our south-western shores. Enormous flocks 
of starlings travel westward every winter, and 
settle it immense numbers upon the coast of 
Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall. This is one 
of those partial but regular migrations common 
to most of the birds who spend the winter in 
their own country. The starlings that go to 
the seaside are almost independent of berries, for 
the abundant supply of marine insects seldom 
if ever falls short. 

Still more hungry birds for the berries to feed. 
The finches and buntings, some of them like the 
fieldfares and redwings, bird refugees from the 
reign of terror in the far north, abound in our 
fields and lanes. They are easily seen in the 
leafless trees and the bare thickets as they pick 
the hips and haws, the elder-berries and the sloes. 
The fine bullfinch, seldom visible in the thick 
foliage of summer, is conspicuous in tall hedge- 
rows, where stripped branches reveal its nest. 
Wood-pigeons alight in flocks where berries 
grow; big birds as well as little birds trench on 
their store; and on the hills where the wild 
game-birds assemble their thinned ranks, packs of 
grouse and smaller companies of capercailzie 
with ptarmigan and blackcock, burrow in the 
deep snows for fallen bilberries, cranberries, and 
whortleberries. Some of these fruits—as, indeed, 
most of the smaller fruits which come under the 
title of berry—are very acid, and the game-birds 
are said to grow thin in the districts where these 
grow in plenty as the season advances, and they 
are dependent on them for food. 

Many berries hang on the trees till the spring, 
some even longer, like the juniper, which is not 
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considered fit for flavouring gin until two seasons 
have gone towards ripening it; even where the 
plants seem bare there is a goodly supply strewn 
on the earth. 

In the wooded countries bordering on the 
Arctic Circle, where dense forests stretch un- 
broken for miles and miles, and thick and varied 
undergrowths of bush and bramble cast their 
fruit, silence falls soon after the berries begin 
to ripen. Nearly all the teeming myriads of 
birds whose summer home is there have migrated 
to warmer latitudes, and the field is left to 
a few fierce eagles and falcons, whose meat is 
something stronger than berries, The berries 
are left, and preserved by the covering of thick 
dry snow, they are kept safe until May or 
June, when the countless hosts of travelling 
birds go home again and find them. Many 
different kinds of birds, and many different in 
their choice of food in better times, must look 
to the berries for winter fare, and especially in 
frosty weather. Even a few of the hard-billed 
birds, who, like the hawfinch, crack the stones 
of the hips and haws and eat the kernel, are 
glad of the berries. It would make a very long 
list to mention each and all of the plants that 
bear fruit for the birds. The guelder-rose, the 

ew, and the skewer tree, whose wood is so 
ard that the gypsies use it to make pegs, are 
favourites, as well as those already referred to; 
and besides all these, many another bush and 
bramble contribute to the feast. 

All through the winter we may look for birds 
where berries grow, and find them; there is an 
old saying that on Christmas Day the birds sit 
in the bush with the bleeding breast ; so they do, 
and in many another fruit-tree yielding fruit after 
his kind, when the holly is red in winter-time. 

F, A, FuLcHer. 


THE BURDEN OF ISABEL* 
CHAPTER VIII—AT THE GREAT WHITE FEAST. 


In a few seconds Euphemia came and released 
Ainsworth from his embarrassing confinement. 
She laughed at his serious and wondering face, 
thinking it was due to anxiety lest she should not 
find him. 

‘But, said she, peeping round the magnolia, 
‘you might have got out through the drawing- 
room : I see the door is open.’ 

‘Oh yes,’ said he ; ‘I daresay I might have got 
out through the drawing-room.’ 

He helped her to collect and to carry out such 
flowering plants as she selected, but all in so 
absent-minded a way that still she laughed and 
chaffed him ; and he smiled and bore it, for he 
was so possessed and interpenetrated with the 
glow of his new feeling that he was insensible to 
the shafts of ridicule. He was in love, and love 
was in him, and he knew it. For let it be noted 
that there is an important difference in what are 
called ‘affairs of the heart’ between most men 
and women. Man as man is open, direct, and 
simple in his feelings ; woman as woman is secret, 
involved, and complex. So it comes to pass that 
when a man is really touched with love’s fitful 
fever he is commonly able to diagnose himself ; 
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he knows what is the matter with him and acts 
accordingly. A woman, on the other hand, seldom 
recognises when she is in love ; she may be very 
far gone, plunged beyond hope of recovery, and 
yet not know it ; and even when she may suspect 
where she is, she clouds, obfuscates, or glozes the 
fact to herself, and calls it something else—until 
the man speaks, and then !—— 

Thus the twinge caused by the talk overheard 
in the conservatory had made Ainsworth recognise 
what had happened to him, and, recognising it, 
he was resolved to win the only assuagement 

ossible ; the love of the woman who had touched 

is heart. Isabel, on her part, was troubled and 
distressed at what had occurred; she saw no 
reason, nor had she the inclination, to blame 
Ainsworth for it; but she began from that hour 
to take more note of him, to underline, so to say, 
her interest in him, without in the least suspect- 
ing what had happened, or was happening, to 
herself. 

In something less than half an hour Ainsworth’s 
journeyings with Euphemia and the flower-pots to 
and from the marquee were at an end, the tables 
were set forth, and the guests were all assembled, 
and were settling down into their places ; then he 
chanced to glance across a space of table and he 
suddenly came to himself. He knew that a man 
whom he felt must have been he, had been for | 
some time hurrying to and fro, but whether in } 
the body or out of the body he could not tell, and 
what he had been doing he could not tell; now, 
however, he saw plainly where he was and knew 
clearly who he was; for there, a little way off 
on the other side of the table, stood she—the one 
she in the world for him!—her face flushed and 
smiling above her white diaphanous raiment, and 
her eyes sparkling like glorious jewels beneath 
her crown of dark hair. She was in reality just: 
as she had been half an hour before, save, perhaps, 
for the new animation of her bearing; but to 
Ainsworth’s inspired eyes she appeared trans- 
figured into a vision of the supremest loveliness 
of life and health, of body and mind. The sight 
of her intoxicated and dazzled him, till she 
glanced his way and their eyes met, when the 
frank intelligence and contidence of her look 
soothed and steadied him. 

There was neither time nor opportunity then 
for other communication ; for part of the fun and 
formula of that feast was that the chief members 
of the household and the chief guests must act 
as stewards, At the head of one table Suffield 
generously carved a great joint of beef; at the 
head of the second his son carved another joint ; 
and at a third the mistress of the house herself 
dispensed smaller dishes ; while her daughter and 
her niece, Lord Clitheroe and Mr Ainsworth, the 
clergyman of the church and the minister of the 
chapel and their ‘respectable’ wives—as Daniel 
would have said—aided the domestics of the house, 
hung round the tables, and saw that the feasters 
had what they desired to eat and drink. In 

assing thus to and fro, Ainsworth hovered near 
sabel’s sacred presence ; yet not too near, nor 
even as near as he might have gone, for he felt 
there was a line to pass beyond which would have 
been familiar, if not rude, The feasters were 
all heads of households in the village—fathers 
and mothers, and some grandfathers and grand- 
mothers ; for the unmarried and the young were 
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still kicking their heels outside, waiting for their 
turn at the tables, even as they were waiting for 
their complete innings at life. While the elder 
eople still kept their seats and the younger still 
home outside, a foreman got upon his feet to 
propose the health of ‘oor mester and mistress ;’ 
and Suffield responded in a speech which took 
and held Ainsworth’s attention. He had never 
before had the opportunity of considering his 
friend as a public speaker, and now as he listened 
he was surprised and delighted to think he had 
in him the essentials of a popular orator. He 
spoke clearly, in simple, straightforward language, 
with unconscious dignity and sweetness of temper, 
and with feeling and humour; so that his audi- 
ence followed him with cheerful understanding, 
and now felt the springing of moisture to the 
eyes and now broke into the heartiest laughter. 
is anecdotes were naturally the best appre- 
ciated parts of his speech: to that audience they 
were as the plums of a pudding; for they were 
told in the strong and racy Lancashire dialect — 
which it would be impossible to reproduce here 
intelligibly—and they were seized on by the 
untravelled and unlearned natives as_ their 
exclusive property. While they roared with 
laughter, they glanced round upon their attendant 
— with the clear meaning in their eyes: 
‘What do you think of that for a story? Of 
course you don’t understand it ; but we do,’ 
Ainsworth paid heed to all these things, and 
in so doing he moved—perhaps not quite un- 
wittingly—closer to Isabel. When the speech 
was finished and the cheering had ceased, he was 
fluttered and delighted anew by her turning to 
him with a gracious smile and a divine blush, 
and saying on the impulse: ‘What a delightful 
speech! Don’t you think so? I had no idea 


that Uncle George was so good a speaker.’ 
‘Nor I, answered Ainsworth with pleased | 
alacrity, and his words came in a nervous, 


self-possessed, indulgent, and expansive, though 
she did not dare to let the talk drop, for fear of 
the reflection that might spring up in the pause. 

‘I can’t,” said she, ‘know so much of these 
things as you’-—— 

‘But why not?’ he interrupted. ‘You seem to 
me to be thoroughly acquainted with everything, 
and to be able to set men right in many things— 
you do,’ 

‘Really, Mr Ainsworth,’ she laughed—a laugh 
which showed that the praise, though extrava- 
gant, was agreeable—‘if I could believe you 
mean what you say, I should be puffed up with 
conceit.’ 

‘But I do mean what I say—I mean everything 
that I say,’ he urged fervently. 

‘And so you are waiting to see me puffed up?’ 
—she laughed again. 

‘No, no, no; you are too wise, you have too 
much ballast to be puffed up.’ 

‘You mean,’ said she, ‘that I am too wise to be 
puffed up, and even if I were puffed up, I have 
too much ballast to be carried away? Really, 
really, Mr Ainsworth, your compliment after all 
proves gross and equivocal !’ 

‘You are right, you are right, of course. But 
at the same time you prove the truth of what I 
said—that you can set men right in many things 
—don’t you see?—But you were going to say 
something when I interrupted you.’ 

‘Oh, I was going to say only that, though I 
know nothing of politics, I think it is possible 
that Uncle George may be a success in parlia- 
ment. He will try hard to be, I know, for my 
aunt has that ambition for him, and he always 
likes to please her.’ 

‘That’s very beautiful of him, now !’ exclaimed 
he—‘ after so many years of married life !’ 

‘Yes,’ said she, as if she had been suddenly 
provoked to consider the point, ‘I suppose it is.’ 

‘Not many couples, I fancy,’ said he, ‘have such 


hurried stream. ‘It is a model speech for the | confidence and belief in each other after a quarter 
occasion—simple, pathetic, and humorous. And | of a century of marriage.’ 


such capital stories he told! I didn’t under- 
stand them a bit myself—I haven’t Lancashire 
enough, though I am half a Lancashire man— 
but I saw they were caught and understood by | 
all the folk. An salattle speech! Mr Suffield | 
ought to become a great platform orator.’ 

*Do you think so really?’ asked Isabel with 
a touch of deference, as if to better-instructed 
opinion than her own. ‘I should like to hear 
him make a speech in parliament.’ 

‘Ah, said Ainsworth, ‘I believe that’s not quite | 
the same thing ; I don’t know of myself, but I’ve 
always heard that. A man may be an admirable 
platform speaker, and quite fail as a speaker in 
the aaa I can quite understand that ; can’t 
you?’ 

‘Oh yes. Just as a clergyman may be a ver 
good preacher, but a duffer—duffer is the word, 
is it not ?’—(He laughed more hilariously than was | 
quite necessary)—‘a duffer when he gets up to 
speak among his brethren.’ | 

‘That’s it. You put it excellently. Of course 
I don’t mean that Mr Suffield would be a failure ; 
but, as you so well said, success of the one kind 
doesn’t necessarily imply success of the other.’ 


‘No; I daresay not,’ said she, and showed an 
inclination to plunge into a reverie on the matter. 
But she shook off the inclination, and said : 
‘That’s chiefly why uncle has taken a great 
house in London.’ 

‘Oh, exclaimed he. ‘ Has he taken a house in 
London ?’ 

‘Didn’t you know ? said she. ‘The town-house 
of Lord Clitheroe’s father, the Earl of Padiham. 
And the family is going to live there regularly— 
except George : he is going to remain here and 
manage all the business, I believe.’ 

While the conversation had been in progress, 


‘faint blushes had been coming and going on 


Isabel’s countenance, but on the chance mention 
of George’s name, a blinding blush swept over 
her, making her look down in confusion and 
Ainsworth look away in sympathy. He relieved 
her, however, by continuing the talk without 
heeding what she had said of George. 

‘I’m going to London, too,’ said he. 

‘Are you really?’ she asked, with a quick 
look of lively interest. ‘I had not heard of it 
before.’ 

‘I only resolved on it to-day,’ said he; and 


With a woman’s fine intuition, Isabel perceived | added hurriedly, on the sudden fear that she 


his nervous eagerness to please, and in a measure | would connect his resolution with the scene in 
understood its cause. She, therefore, became more | the conservatory, ‘I’ve had a word or two with 
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my editor, and I’ve practically no alternative but 
resign my post: I must either change my style 
of criticism or go. I prefer to go.’ 

‘Of course,’ said Isabel, at length showing that 
unconsciousness of herself which was one of her 
chief charms. 

‘T hope, said he, ‘when we are both in London 
I shall often have the pleasure of meeting you.’ 

‘No doubt we shall meet, said she, looking 
thoughtful. ‘But—excuse my saying it—I hope 
you have something in prospect in London,’ 

‘Well,’ said he with a laugh, ‘I believe there 
are ever so many birds in the bush, though I 
confess I have not one in the hand.’ 

‘You have the Lancashire bird still in your 
hand—have you not?’ she said. 

‘You mean to suggest,’ said he, ‘that I am not 
wise in letting it go? There are risks, of course ; 
but every movement is attended with some risk, 
and’—he continued with intention—‘I have 
reached a point in my life when I prefer to run 
a risk. But, after all, from my position on The 
Lancashire Gazette, I am not quite prospectless ; 
and Mr Suffield has given me encouragement.’ 

‘Uncle George,’ said Isabel, ‘is always so good.’ 

‘He is absolutely the best man I ed, said 
Ainsworth. 

And thus the conversation came to an end with 
the recurrence of their duties as stewards ; so that 
it seemed all the more to Ainsworth like an inter- 
lude of heavenly music in the commonplace jangle 
and dull jar of average daily duty. The second 
rclay of feasters had taken the places of the first 
while our pair were talking, and now they were 
completely settled and eager for the good things 
of the Suffield dispensation to be set before them. 
The second turn at the tables passed like the first, 
and then the feasters rose and went forth to play. 
When they were gone, Ainsworth, finding himself 
at length hungry, — a request to Miss 
Raynor, near whom he still maintained himself. 

‘Do you think,’ said he, ‘that I might have 
something to eat? I’ve had no lunch,’ 

‘Certainly, said she at once. ‘I suppose aunt 
must have thought you had lunch in town. We 
<i_as early and quick to be ready for 
this. 

She ran off to her aunt and presently returned, 
saying that she was deputed to attend to his 
wants. 

That would be scarcely worth chronicling were 
it not that ‘the green-eyed monster’ was look- 
ing forth from young George Suffield’s counten- 
ance, with consequences that shall duly appear. 
All the while Ainsworth and Isabel had con- 
versed, George had observed them, and thought 
with a pang that they seemed very friendly and 
pleased with each other ; and now that they went 
together to a side-table, while all were fast with- 
drawing from the marquee, and sat down, Ains- 
worth to eat and drink, and both to talk, the 
green-eyed monster’s wasting heart beat in George’s 
bosom in place of the young man’s own honest 
organ. He could hear before he also withdrew 
that they were only talking of things literary and 
dramatic, but still they appeared to him more 
friendly and better pleased with each other than 
was necessary. 

Something less than half an hour later Ains- 


playing, when he was suddenly reminded of the 
purpose with which he had entered Holdsworth 
Park. Amid the new emotions and events of 
the past hour or two, he had forgotten the exist- 
ence of the black man, till now he saw him again 
pass blandly across his vision. He also was 
moving towards the crowd of holiday-makers ; 
but he halted a little way off and stood with his 
black hands behind him, smiling and nodding 
indulgently, like a comment and a query of the 
ancient and mysterious East concerning the youth- 
ful, rude, and noisy West. Ainsworth passed him 
quickly by; and thinking of what Isabel had 
told him of George’s approaching investiture with 
supreme authority at the mills, to George Suffield 
he immediately went. He was somewhat puzzled 
with his reception. George was commonly very 
cordial with him; he was now cold: he was 
commonly frank and talkative; he was now 
silent and suspicious. But Ainsworth set his 
changed behaviour down to the account of the 
scene in the conservatory, and forgave him. 

‘Do you know,’ he asked, ‘that black man 
standing over there ?’ 

‘Yes, of course, answered George ; ‘he’s my 
uncle’s servant.’ 

‘Oh, then,’ said Ainsworth, ‘perhaps you know 
of his having been in one of your mills—the 
— one against the dam—an hour or two 
ago? 

«Been where?’ asked George, at length giving 
his real attention. 

Then Ainsworth related what he had seen; and 
George without remark and without hesitation 
called Daniel, who came at once to the summons. 

‘Where were you two hours ago, Trichy?’ 
asked George. 

‘Sahib George,’ began Daniel, with a careléss 


orbs, ‘it is troublesome to remember all and° 
many things ; but the same time I must say that 
I have been taking myself for much interval for 
agreeable walks in the respected places of interest 
—in the valley with the waters and the animals 
with long back legs, etcetera.’ 

‘Have you been in the mill by the lake ?—on 
| the brink of the dam?’ 
| Where is the mill? Where is the lake? 
| Where is the—what ?’ asked Daniel with a smile 
'—a smile of ingenious Eastern subtlety. ‘I am 
regret to say that an Englishman says “damn” 
‘to turn away his feeling, but I am not sufficient 
' to-understand the meaning of the other. What 
is “dam” now 

‘Have you been in any of the mill-buildings in 
the valley ?’ asked George weakly. 

‘With regard may I say—is it able to enter 
myself in any of your English buildings when 
they are closed without the key? Have I the 
favour of the key? So just may I ask where 
can I be? 

‘Answer me “Yes” or “ No,”” persisted George : 
‘have you been in any of the buildings? Yes 
or No?’ 

‘No, Sahib George,’ answered Daniel, directly 
enough, and with the fullest, steadiest eye im- 
aginable. 

‘There ; you hear, said George to Ainsworth ; 
and adding with a bitter kind of enjoyment that 
surprised himself, I have no doubt: ‘Don’t you 
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so often mistaken in what they fancy they have 
heard and understood; and if the ears should 
deceive you so much, why should not the eyes ?’ 

‘I don’t think,’ said Ainsworth, the more obsti- 
nately because of the singular tone of young 
Suffield’s observation, ‘that I can have been mis- 
taken. I saw him as plainly as I see you.’ 

By that the eager conclave had naturally 
attracted attention, and seemed likely to attract 
an audience also. 

‘Anything the matter?’ asked the elder 
Suffield, approaching with Uncle Harry, the 
Sahib Raynor. 

‘Only that Mr Ainsworth,’ said George lightly, 
‘thinks he saw Trichy in the new mill.’ 

‘But how could Trichy get in there?’ asked 
Suffield. 

‘Ah, how!’ asked George, in a semi-scoffing 
tone, which nettled Ainsworth. 

‘Of course,’ said he, ‘it does not matter to me ; 
but I thought it of consequence to you, Mr 


Suffield ; and I am completely certain I saw this 
—er—black—I mean, dark—gentleman in the 
new mill.’ 

‘This is serious, said Suffield ; this must be 
inguired into ?—What do you think, Harry ?’ 

ut before Uncle Harry could reply, George 
had again spoken, out of an absurd desire to | 
oppose by any means, or to mitigate or make of | 
no account, anything that Ainsworth might say. 

‘If the thing has been done, father,’ said he, 
‘no inquiry can undo it. If the steed has been 
stolen, no inquiry into the question of whether 
the thief entered or no can bring the steed back. | 
If Daniel Trichinopoly has been in that mill, then 
I suggest that the only remedy is to swear Daniel 
Trichinopoly into our service—to do his duty 
faithfully and to reveal no secrets of our business , 
or of our manufacture.’ | 

‘Ah, said Suffield, ‘that sounds not a bad ; 
idea.—What do you think, Harry ?’ 

‘Oh,’ said Uncle Harry, ‘Daniel will swear.’ 
Then he asked Daniel, in the man’s native Tamil, 
if he would like to enter the Suffield service ; to 
which Daniel replied in the same tongue that he 
would, and that he would be faithful as the ass 
that treadeth out the corn. (‘The seed,’ said he, 
‘of the banyan is small, but the tree gives a great 
shade.’) ‘He says he is willing and glad to enter 
your service, George. Take him by all means— 
with my blessing. Take him, and swear him in 
by any oath you like ; they’re all alike to him.— 
And,’ continued the’ traveller to Daniel, ‘come to 
me to-night, and we’ll settle our accounts.’ 

‘The Sahib, said Daniel in his Tamil, bowing 
with his hands crossed upon his breast, ‘is wise 
and comprehends. Having set out to run, is it 
well to be behind one who wishes to rest by the 
way? Moreover, as the Sahib knows, life without 
action is like a curry without seerakam.’ 

‘It is well,’ said Mr Raynor, also in Tamil. 
‘See that you maintain the hand of the diligent 
and the heart of the honest, or you will be as the 
hare that of its own accord ran into the cook- 
room.’ 

Having so said, he turned aside to receive a 
telegram brought by a servant ; and thus on the 
prompting of a moment of pique and whim, with- 
out any reflection, was the dusky and mysterious 
Daniel enlisted in the service of the great house 
of Suffield. 


Uncle Harry handed the telegram to his 
brother-in-law : it was an intimation from the 
Royal Geographical Society that Mr Raynor’s 
promised lecture on his travels had been set down 
for an early date, and that his presence was 
desired to make the necessary arrangements as 
soon as possible. 

‘I shall go and pack at once, said Uncle 
Harry, ‘and catch the evening mail.—Come, 
Daniel.’ 

‘You can surely wait till to-morrow, Harry,’ 
said Suffield. ‘I wanted you to make properly 
the acquaintance of my friend Ainsworth here— 
have a good talk with him, you know, and so on. 
And I was looking forward to a nice party at 
dinner.’ 

‘I hope,’ said Mr Raynor, turning frankly to 
Ainsworth, ‘to have abundant opportunity to 
enjoy Mr Ainsworth’s company in London.— 
And you know, George, I always like to carry 
out an intention while it’s hot.’ 

‘Ah, well, said Suffield, ‘if you must, you 
must. I know you’re as ill to hold asa tewing 
horse.’ 

‘And in any case, Mr Suffield, said Ainsworth, 
‘I couldn’t stay to dinner—as you have been 
kindly suggesting. I must get back to the office 
to my work,’ 

‘Well, now,’ said Suffield, ‘this is what I 
call a miserably docked tail of a Whitsuntide 
festival.’ 

Ainsworth was a little sore about young 
George’s behaviour towards him, and presently 
he said his adieus and departed to the station— 
not without hope of meeting Miss Raynor as he 
crossed the hae But, though he lingered and 
walked as wide as he dared, he saw nothing of 
her, and he returned to town in a somewhat 
despondent and lonely mood, but still resolved 
to sever his connection with The Lancashire 
Gazette at once. 


OVENS AND STOVES. 


CastREN, the Finnish ethnologist, who travelled 
among the Lapps, Samoyeds, and Ostiaks, to 
collect vocabularies and compile grammars of 


their languages and dialects, describes the two 


sorts of huts which he found to be employed by 
the Lapps. One was oblong, with boarded shelves 
down the sides, that served as beds, and with a 
fire in the middle, the smoke of which escaped 
through a chimney in the roof, or rather an 
opening in the turf or hides with which the 
quadrangular huts were covered. The other 
sort of habitation was circular, and had this 
culiarity, that the fire in it was lighted, and 
tr a while allowed to burn, then extinguished ; 
and when extinguished, the opening in the roof 
was closed, and the hut remained heated by the 
retention within of the warmth generated by 
the fire, and the exclusion of the cold outer air. 
In one kind of habitation the fire was kept 
burning constantly ; in the other it was allowed 
to burn only for a while. Nevertheless, the 
latter habitation was the warmest of the two. 
Curiously enough, precisely these same differ- 
ences in employing fires exists in Europe. We 
in the British Isles follow the first method ; so 
also do the French, so also the Italians. But the 
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Germans heat their houses on the other prin- 
ciple. 

There can be no question whatever that the 
German method is most economical in fuel—not 
only so, but is the most effective for warming 
purposes—but then, it is open to the serious 
objection that it renders the ventilation not only 
incomplete but non-existent. A German _por- 
celain stove consists of a fire-chamber, and of 
cells or passages of earthenware, through which 
flame and smoke are conducted in all directions, 
till a large portion of the heat is expended, and 
then the smoke is carried out of the stove into 
a small flue, that serves for a good many stoves 
in a good many rooms. A German house has 
usually but a single chimney, and into this 
chimney all the flues of the several rooms are 
carried. But that is not all. The fire is lighted, 
say, at seven o'clock in the morning, and is 
«tel to burn to eight o’clock. It is of billets 
of beechwood ; and as soon as the one batch of 
firewood is consumed and the ashes are fairly 
dead, a damper is turned, that closes the flue, and 
the entire porcelain structure is converted into 
a great holder of hot air, that continues hot and 
pouring forth its heat into the apartment for 
some eight or ten hours. Then, when the room 
begins again to cool, a fresh fire is lighted, that 
blazes for half an hour, and smoulders for another 
half ; after which the damper is again turned, 
and the room is hot for the rest of the evening 
and long into the night. 

Firewood in Germany is very costly ; coal also. 
The amount of firewood employed in an open 
farmhouse hearth in one day would last a German 
family a week. In Switzerland the same sort 
of stove is employed, so also in Piedmont. In 
Italy the only wood burnt is olive-wood, which is 
very expensive. At Rome a fire is seldom 
necessary ; but it is otherwise at Milan, and at 
the latter place the close stove is employed ; 
whereas farther south in Italy the open fireplace 
is usual. In Switzerland, wood is abundant, but 
it is pine and fir, and that wood is liable to fly 
and send its sparks over a floor, so that it is 
dangerous to employ this fuel in an open hearth. 
Moreover, in the cold of a Swiss winter, some 
better method of heating is required than the 
hearth. There can be no doubt that the close 
stove does economise heat and fuel enormously, 
but there can also be no doubt that a room so 
heated is liable to become close. It must become 
so, for every opening by which the vitiated air 
may escape is sedulously closed, 

Jastrén in his Travels complains of having 
been obliged, when lodged in one of the ‘smoke- 
huts,’ to climb upon the roof as soon as he had 
let his fire out and plug the chimney with a 
wisp of rushes. He rejoiced on another occasion 
when given as his temporary lodging another in 
which he was able to close the chimney by pull- 
ing a rope that passed over a reel, and brought 
a plug of old rags into the orifice so as to close 
it. If the opening were not shut the hut chilled 
down at once. So with a German stove; unless 
the damper be turned, the room remains cold, 
all the heat of the stove, instead of radiating into 
the chamber, is carried up the chimney. We 
have known English families staying in hotels 
in Germany who were dismayed at their bill for 
fuel. A week’s fuel equalled what they spent in 


amonth in England. This was because they kept 
the fire burning all day in the stove, never let 
it out, and never dreamed of turning the damper. 
The servants laughed, and wondered at the 
wastefulness of the English, and loudly protested 
it was a sin they were committing in throwing 
good heat away. 

It is, as has been said, true that a German room 
becomes close where there is a stove. But this 
is rectified in a fashion by occasionally opening 
a pane or valve of the window. Fresh cold air 
rushes in in a moment and expels the heated and 
exhausted ee The window is instantly 
closed again, and in five minutes the room is as 
warm as it was before, for the stove is still radi- 
ating forth its heat. 

There can be no question but that the ordinary 
grate with open fire is a most wasteful method 
of obtaining heat. That it forms an excellent 
ventilator of the apartment is a counterbalancing 
advantage. But the point to which we wish to 
direct attention is that the oven in which bread 
is baked, and the German stove, are but repro- 
ductions in small of the primitive habitation in 
— our and the German remote ancestors 
ived. 

There can be very little doubt that the round 
oven is in miniature the primeval ‘smoke-cabin.’ 
It resembles it in shape, and it acts on precisely 
the same principle. In the ‘ammiaasiin’ the 
fire was made to roar in the midst till floor and 
walls and roof were heated, and then it was 
extinguished, and the orifice by which the smoke 
had escaped was closed. Our prehistoric ances- 
tors then laid them down in the heated chamber 
and slept snugly all night. Probably at that 
time, if bread was baked, it was baked on hot 
stones; but when men came to live in better 
houses than these ‘smoke-cabins’—beehive huts 
—they recalled how hot and baked they had been 
in them, and they constructed precisely similar 
structures on a smaller scale to serve for baking 
their bread and their meat. This is no mere 
surmise; there actually exist on the Cornish 
moors, side by side, the circular hut that was 
domed over and its smoke-hole closed after the 
extinction of the fire ; and the oblong habitation 
with its rudely constructed ovens, built precisely 
like the former habitation in every particular 
save size. Nay, further, in some parts of England 
earthenware ovens are used in cottages, made 
in the potteries, on the same principle, and so 
like the primeval habitations that they might be 
taken as miniature representations of them. In 
the Kircherian Museum at Rome are some 
earthenware representations of Etruscan hovels 
found in a tomb in Etruria: they show us how 
the poorer classes made their habitations in a 
primitive period; it was very similar, with a 
small smoke-hole, to be closed when convenient. 
The walls were of clay, pred possibly the 
roof clay-plastered also. so, the house was an 
oven in all but size. 

The oblong habitation, with a fire kept con- 
tinually burning, was a great advance on the 
circular hut. But as in Lapland now, so in the 
British Isles anciently, both sorts of habitation 
probably coexisted, and were in use simultane- 
ously. The rich could maintain fires night and 
day, for they had fuel in abundance and serfs 
to collect it for them ; but the poor man had to 
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economise his fuel, not so much because fuel was 
scarce, as because of the labour of felling and 
cutting timber, that interfered with his search 
after food. 

The chimney is comparatively modern. Up to 
the period of the Wars of the Roses in England 
it was exceptional. In the halls the fire burnt 
on a hearth or in a brazier in the middle, and 
the smoke escaped through a louver in the roof. 
It was by this means that the college halls in 
our universities were warmed till within the 
memory of man. The louvers remain as orna- 
mental architectural features, of no further prac- 
tical use. 

Old Holinshed says that colds in the head 
were unknown among the English till chimneys 
were introduced, which he says was not long 
before his time, 1570, He assures us that 
before chimneys were built fires were made 
against ‘rere-dosses, and the smoke got out how 
it could, 

As already said, both kinds of huts and modes 
of heating were employed at the same time. 
Among the Scandinavians, both were employed 
in the same edifice. An ancient Icelandic house 
consisted of the hall, in which the fires ran down 
the middle, with benches on each side ; and also 
of the stéfa, the ladies’ apartment, that was pro- 
bably heated in the mode of the Lapland ‘smoke- 
cabin” The name stéfa is the German stube, 
and the English stove. We have taken the 
name away from the room and applied it to the 
miniature representative, the heating apparatus, 
whereas in Germany and in the Norse countries 
the name is still applied to the chamber. In 
Iceland at the present day fuel is so scarce that 


cately cut for a man’s. His hands, one of his 
vanities, were too taper and pointed to be either 
honest or useful ; the veins came clearly through 
their transparent olive pallor, and had that light 
blue colour that was in his eyes. Sir John’s was 
a really remarkable face, having indeed a great 
deal of beauty, especially in the modelling of the 
features ; but it was as strikingly unpleasant as 
it was strikingly handsome. 

A face never to be trusted, from which no good 
might be hoped. 

‘Read that over again, Jeffreys! I didn’t catch 
it ; you’ve such a confounded habit of mumbling, 
he said, in his thin, refined, strangely musical 
voice, 

‘His Sire was the great Galopin, and he has 
many of the qualities of this famous stayer ; I 
heartily congratulate the Duke of —— on his pur- 
chase ; he should be a decided advantage to the 
Kingsclere stables, and I understand he is to be 
sent down at once:’ the servant duly repeated ; 
and a knock came to the door just as he con- 
cluded the passage. 

‘Now, who on earth is this?’ murmured Sir 
John fretfully as the door opened, and not even 
raising his eyes to look. 

‘Mr William, sir,’ said Jeffreys, and got out of 
his chair and waited with the paper in his hand. 

‘I must beg of you not to distress me with any 
trivial matters,’ Sir John began as his brother 
came into the room. ‘If you will chat peaceably, 
or have a hand at écarté or something of that 
kind ; but otherwise—I have only just begun to 
recover from an attack from Rose, and I’m not 
prepared to endure a further edition.’ 

‘If you mean an appeal to you on behalf of 


the inhabitants of the house sit in the stéfa with | any one, you needn’t alarm yourself, said Willie 
no other fire than the train-oil lamp flame ; but dryly. ‘I know your feelings on the subject so 


the opening in the roof with its plug remains, , thoroughly’ 


not now to let smoke escape, but to let off 


‘Now this is what I simply cannot stand !’ 


the terrible stuffiness of the apartment when it | whined Sir John, turning his head to and fro on 


becomes quite unendurable even to Icelandic 
lungs. 


‘THE HINT O HAIRST? 
CHAPTER II. 


Joun Gorpon was lying back in his complicated 
invalid chair, to which appliances of every kind 
were ingeniously fitted ; he was smoking a very 
small cream-coloured cigarette ; beside him, on 
one of the shelves attached to the chair, was a 
box of the same kind, aromatic, Russian, dainty 
in the extreme; and a tall tumbler of some 
sparkling stuff, neither more nor less than the 
light, very dry champagne which was chiefly 
instrumental in keeping him in life, was within 
comfortable reach of his hand. 

Jeffreys was reading aloud from the columns 
of a pink paper; perhaps he did not read well, 
and Sir John may or may not have been 
interested ; at anyrate, he lay back with his 
eyes closed, and the veins in his thin lids were 
very blue and distinct ; he only opened his eyes 
when he felt for the tumbler, and they came 
as a surprise in his pale saffron face, for they 
were a light, limpid sort of blue. His moustache 
was very even upon his thin, much-curved lip, 
and, like his hair, was nearly black ; his nose, 
high and fine, a perfect aquiline, was too deli- 


the cushions, as though in great nervous stress. 

‘Master was very upset before dinner, sir, and 
he’ll have a worse night if he’s not calmed down,’ 
Jeffreys whispered rapidly. 

‘T have that letter of —_— in my pocket ; 
you promised you would look into the matter. 
That’s all I wanted to speak about,’ said Willie, 
looking over, from his post by the mantel-piece, 
from the servant to his Soother : 

‘Jeffreys, I will call you when I leave Sir 
John.’ 

Jeffreys vanished into another room. 

‘Well, I don’t think I can bear any scolding,’ 
said the baronet with a little laugh; ‘and I am 
not in the humour for whining over the sufferings 
of perfectly healthy, sound-conditioned people 
whose chief enjoyment is the hating of their 
richer neighbours.’ 

‘We may as well leave that alone in the 
meantime ; we aren’t very likely to agree upon 
it. Here is Thomson’s letter.’ 

‘Don’t read it; I cannot stand their phrase- 
ology! What is his answer ?’ 

‘It cannot be done; the money belongs to me 
and to Rose at our mother’s death, and neither 
you nor I can touch a farthing of it, with or 
without her consent.’ 

‘I cannot believe that Thomson has come to 
such an insane conclusion!’ Sir John broke out 
violently. 
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‘Well, here it is in black and white. I told 
you that you could not possibly get the money, 
and it turns out that I am just as powerless ; her 
ladyship cannot get it herself !’ 

‘There is just this about it, then! You must 
go to Edinburgh and see Thomson yourself; I 
would have him here, but his last visit was a 
trial of the keenest nature. You must tell him 
the affair point by point. I should be glad if 
you put yourself out of the question also’—Sir 
John’s ready sneer came into play—‘and repre- 
sent matters from my point of view ; the money 
is certainly more yours than mine, but you can 
repay yourself out of the estate later. cannot 
last more than a year; Herries said as much this 
morning ; and though he no more understands 
me than that fool Hutchinson did, he isn’t so 
far out this time !’ 

Willie frowned and moved his feet upon the 
rug. 

you wish me to go to Edinburgh 

‘And explain the real urgency of the matter— 
nothing else. To-morrow ?’ 

‘If you give me a cheque, I suppose so; no, 
not to-morrow ; next day.’ 

‘Very well then; now—— My God, what’s 
that ?? 

The sudden ery brought Jeffreys on the scene 
at once, 

‘Something touched my hand !’ Sir John went 
on, in high nervous alarm. 

‘It’s Kate! She followed me into the room, 
I suppose,’ Willie explained, with his eye upon 
the spaniel, whose icy nose thrust, with overween- 
ing confidence, into Sir John’s moist, delicate 
hand, was the cause of excitement. 

‘Kick the brute out at once!’ shouted Sir 
John, with an oath. ‘How can you be so incon- 
siderate as to bring it when you know the state 
of my head ?” 

‘Sorry you were startled,’ Willie said quickly. 
‘T left her with Rose; but she always sneaks 
about at my heels. I will say good-night, as 
that business is settled ; you can let me know if 
you have any other commissions,’ 

He left Sir John deep in his tumbler of 
champagne, and strolled out wpon the lawn, 
filling his pipe and talking to Kate as he went. 

A few minutes later he tapped on the drawing- 
room window. 

Rose was sitting with her mother, and came 
at once to speak to him. He was leaning up 
against the stone sill, his thin black coat open, 
his hands in his pockets, and his fine face lit with 
an unconscious smile. He had asked her for 
her Scotch song-book, and she brought it him. 

‘What do you want it for?’ she said, still 
holding it, and prepared to look up anything 
he named, 

‘Give it here a moment. I want to see the 
second verse of a song I know; I think it’s in 
this’ And he strolled away with the book, and 
flung himself on the damp garden seat while he 
turned up the index. He came on it at once ; the 
ardent Kate leaped up beside him and pushed her 
fat body close up to his arm; when he had 
turned up the page, he ” an arm round her, 
and they appeared to read the verses together. 

The smile on his face deepened and widened ; 
he read slowly, taking in the sweetness of the 
lines, turning over the thought they brought him, 
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half saying the words with his lips, and then 
staring across the lawn to where the twilight 
stole slowly from among the dark masses of the 
yews that were ranged at the foot. The twi- 
light had hidden there all day. 

He was almost sure now that Aveline loved 
him ; all the annoyances of his daily life seemed 
to fall off from him in the presence of that assur- 
ance. By-and-by his mother called to him to 
come in out of the damp; and he knocked his 
pipe out on the seat, pushed Kate down, and 
went into the house more refreshed and invigo- 
rated than if he had drunk from Sir John’s big 
tumbler. 

He was very bright and gay that evening, and 
even sang for them, a thing he could rarely be 
induced to do; he told his mother he was starting 
for Edinburgh in two days’ time ; and when she 
kissed him before going up to her room, she 
patted his big shoulder and said: ‘My brave 
son,’ in a voice that affected him very deeply. 

He stood a long time at his window thinking : 
a sense of that friendliness a summer night has 
always had for lovers was present with him, and 


‘helped him to look boldly up to the stars’ bright 


faces with his happiness all lettered in his eyes. 
He had suffered a great many hard, sore things, 
and he was going to forget it all in the love that 
was waiting for him! He had only to stretch 
out his hand for it, and, in his joy and triumph, 
he was very humble though very proud. 

Kate rubbing against his knees awoke him 
from his dreaming, and she reminded him he 
had not spread the rug upon which she slept. 

Next afternoon he left Rose packing his port- 
manteau and went off whistling to the banks 
of the Erne. 

He found Aveline sitting in a patch of shade 
near where the water was quieter ; he had known 
that he should find her. 


She had been singing, reading, dreaming. Her 
choice of books was not great, and it included 


no novels or story-books whatsoever. She had 
Aurora Leigh; a Longfellow ; and a volume or 
two of Greek philosophy, as personal friends. 
A little worn copy of the Antigone was often her 
handbook for a week at a time, and all these 
she knew and recurred to often and often. 
Where she did not fully grasp the meaning 
of the words, her fluent fancy skimmed above 
them in the swallow-flight that is so natural to 
a picturesque mind, and often superimposed a 
meaning all her own. 

Best of all, she knew the ballads of her country ; 
and the old, old love-songs that gave Burns his 
inspiration were familiar to her and often on 
her lips ; music was unconscious with her; her 
clear, tender voice bent to the simple old airs 
like some silver birch sapling to the summer 
winds, and she could not have told you what she 
was singing. 

The book beside her was sunk in the green 
of the mosses; she was looking over to the 
opposite bank, where a light wood-breath came 
through the tree trunks and bent the few late 
scabious blooms that still shone a soft pinkish- 
purple, though their season was past. 


‘Lhere’s many thiugs that come and gae, 
Just kent, and just forgotten, 

And the flowers that busk a bonnie brae, 
Gin anither year, lie rotten ! 
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It was a bit of that sad-sweet song, It’s Dowie 
in the hint o Hairst. She had sung it through, 
and she had just come to that verse when Willie 
Gordon appeared upon the path: ah, with Ave- 
line it was all yet to be ‘kent ;’ she was far, very 
far from understanding that the same flowers 
do not bloom next year! Flowers of the same 
kind, in the same places, yes; but, not the 
same flowers! ‘These were not thoughts for 
her; a flower herself, who was so ready to 
bloom; whose dog-rose blushes flaunted flag- 
like in her cheeks as the twigs crashed for 
Willie’s coming. 

Kate bounded in advance and got her greeting, 
then came the look between the two pairs of 
eyes ; no hand-shake, of course, at these informal 
meetings. 

‘You still come to your favourite haunt?’ 
Willie said, when he had seated himself on the 
big, gray boulder whose scanty mosses he had 
flattened many times. 

‘Yes, I am so certain of being quite alone ; no 
one ever comes here !’ 

‘Except me!’ 

‘And you don’t always; the other night I 
was here and you appeared, and—you didn’t— 
disturb me !’ 

‘You were singing, and I’—— 

‘Oh, I didn’t mean that you ought to have 
come ; I meant that even you do not disturb me 
always.’ 

‘But you know that I like to come?’ said 
Willie quietly, and searched her faee with his 
frank eyes. ‘I am going to Edinburgh to- 
morrow, he added abruptly, as she made no 
response to his tentative advance. 

‘Yes? For very long?’ 

‘I don’t know how long ; ten days perhaps.’ 

‘Oh! Not longer?’ in a voice whose relief 
was unmistakable. 

‘I cannot tell. If I had my own way, I would 
ae for months, years—and do something or 
other,’ 

‘You do not like being here?’ she asked, sur- 
prised at his face and emphasis. 

‘This sort of life is not full enough for me; 
I have nothing to do; a great, hulking fellow 
like me shouldn’t eat his head off!’ 

Her eyes roved over him, his face, his shoul- 
ders, his whole figure, with a sort of new 
shyness thrown over her simplicity of manner ; 
he was conscious of it, and yet he could not 
catch her eye. 

‘No; you could work very hard, I’m sure,’ 
was all he said, and she paused long before she 
said it, having the unreadiness of a transparent 
soul at flinging some slight, appropriate phrase 
in front of the deeper thought she could not do 
other than conceal. 

‘If I were going out into the world to-morrow, 
as I wish to God I were going’—Willie began, 

very gravely—‘I should ask you to wish me well, 
and to think of me sometimes ; I should ask you, 
perhaps, to come ere and think of me—think 
of me as if I were some one you loved and cared 
to watch over.’ 

Aveline dropped her clear eyes, and looked at 
the long flower-coloured hands lying idly between 
her knees; she could quite well hear each soft 
breath she drew; she could hear the needles 


| 


above the river’s waters.—He was looking at her 
all the time as he had never looked at her 
before ; but she was too startled and surprised 
to know this. 

In raising her head with a nervous gesture to 
break the strange spell that was falling on her, 
this glance clashed warmly with her own. Her 
cheeks defied the dogrose now. 

‘Would you do it, do you think?’ he said at 
last. And she had no answer to give him at all. 
‘But I need not bother you to tell me,’ he went 
on in a different tone. ‘Iam no more free to go 
out into the world and work than I am free to’— 
it seemed he hesitated for a moment or two, then, 
in a lower voice continued—‘than I am free to 
ask you for your thoughts or your love—because 
Iam not my own master, because I have no life 
of my own.’ 

Such a silence fell on them both as only the 
woodlands can compass, a silence full of long, 
soothing murmurs, a silence made up of thousands 
of live, nameless sounds. 

A certain colour had flowed to the long hands 
that lay on her knees, and all Aveline’s thought 
and sense seemed suspended, breathless in the 
face of a new sensation that was partly pleasure, 
but so much, oh, so much more pain. 

But Willie spoke. ‘Sing to me, will you?’ he 
said suddenly, and some emotion made his voice 
unusual. ‘Sing something.’ 

‘It’s dowie in the hint o’ hairst, 
At the wa’gang o’ the swallow, 
When the wind grows cauld and the burns grow bauld, 

And the woods are hingin’ yellow.’ 

‘Not that one,” he said smiling, -and laying for 
a second his hands on her knee. ‘I love that 
one, but it’s too sad; sing me the one about 
Yarrow !”? 

She turned her eyes to him full of a startled 
sort of terror. ‘That’s a sad one too,’ she said. 
‘You know it goes: “She found him drowned in 
Yarrow.” They are all sad, they—— But I’m 
afraid I must be going home now.’ 
ns She got up, and he picked up her book for 

er. 


‘Really. He stood up too; looking so big, 
so wondrous bonnie, that her heart misgave her 
more and more, 

‘Yes, I really must hurry.—Good-bye!’ She 
held out her hand, and when he clasped it, a 
horrid sort of fear fell upon her: she was parting 
with him; this was the end of her chance of 
speaking to him or he to her, and there would be 
long to wait for another. A vivid light flamed 
into her face and fear—and something else gave 
her courage. ‘And, Mr Gordon,’ she began, hur- 
riedly, while the red glowed to the curls that 
rayed out from her head, ‘even though you are 
not going away for long years, I—I shall be 
thinking of you sometimes as I sit here! Do you 
think it matters?—I mean, I don’t think it 
matters whether one is free or not free, one likes 
to be thought of kindly all the same ; at least, 
I should 

She was dreadfully frightened and ashamed as 
she stood there trying to be true to herself, but to 
him she seemed only divine. 

‘You would like to know you had some one’s 
kind thoughts, even if ’—— 

It seemed that either she gave them or he took 


dropping from the pines some yards away—even 


her hands, then—— 
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‘Give me your kind thoughts, Aveline! Give 
me all that you can without my having to ask for 
it, because I may not ask as yet. I want a great 
deal !—And sing the little song about “ Willie” 
sometimes, even though she did find him drowned 
in Yarrow ; you know the one I mean? There 
is none that suits your voice so well.’ He was 
smiling, but there was a triumph as well as an 
entreaty in his eyes.—‘ At least—I think so! 


Willie’s fair and Willie’s rare ! 

And Willie’s wondrous bonnie, 

And Willie’s hecht to marry me, 

Gin eer he marries ony !” 
He sang the quaint old words to her in his rich 
Scottish voice, the voice that, when it is tender, 
is more tender than any other; and he would 
look at her, right into her eyes, and there was no 
place to hide her face, because her hands were 
tight in his, and so she had to hide it on his 
shoulder. 


POEMS ON POEMS. 


Ir it be true, as Mr Russell Lowell asserts, that 
a highly artificial condition of poetry precedes 
total extinction, the stream of British song must 
be fast drying up. The revival, by the school 
of Mr Swinburne, Mir Austin Dobson, Mr Andrew 
Lang, and Mr Edmund Gosse, of the ‘Old French’ 
forms of verse, is one of the most interesting 
phenomena in recent poetry. Landor said that 
the writing of epigrams was a degradation of the 
poet’s office. The elder Disraeli classed the liter- 
ary gymuastics of Villon and his imitators among 
the Follies of Literature. The Troubadours, the 
Trouvéres, and the early Italians are, it is true, 
devotedly admired by those who look at them 
through the gold-rimmed spectacles of antiqua- 
rianism ; but persons who are not smitten with 
the black-letter mania regard the ancient makers 
of ballades and villanelles as the concocters of an 
elaborate ‘code of poetical jurisprudence, with 
titles and sub-titles applicable to every form of 
verse, and tyrannous over every mode of senti- 
ment.’ 

The last clause contains the pith of the whole 
matter. Do complex verse-forms cramp the 
expression of poetic thought? If they do, can 
the use of them be defended? That they are 
very pretty when skilfully composed, no one 
will dispute. That the making of them is a 
charming pastime, no one who has ventured an 
experiment will deny. But are they fetters on 
poetic utterance? Perhaps the safest answer is, 
that some are, and some are not. The sonnet 
and the rondeau, for example, are capable of as 
much naturalness of expression as is the form 
in which Tennyson wrote The Poet. The triolet, 
on the other hand, although a very dainty play- 
thing, is too frivolously artificial for serious use. 
But even the frailest and most rule-ridden of 
these forms—such as the triolet, the villanelle, 
and the kyrielle—may contain a very pretty 
love-poem or a dainty jeu d’esprit. 

The employment and enjoyment of such verse- 
forms do not necessarily denote an insipid 
dilettantism. The fetters of one’s own forging 
are not always irksome. There is a genuine 
pleasure in the solution of a self-set puzzle or 


are those ‘who feel the weight of too much 
liberty.’ And these words remind us that Words- 
worth has, in the sonnet of which they form part, 
made the best defence of that and kindred forms 
of verse. This, and. the one beginning ‘Scorn 
not the Sonnet, are perhaps the very best of 
Poems on Poems. hak on so well known that 
we need not ge them. We print, instead, 
a sonnet of similar character, and a not unworthy 
echo of our greatest sonneteer. It is the work 
of an American writer, Mr R. W. Gilder, and 
was published in 1879, in a volume entitled 
The Poet and his Master ; and other Poems : 


What isa sonnet? ’Tis a pearly shell 

That murmurs of the sea ; 

A precious jewel carved most curiously ; 

It is a little picture painted well. 

What is a sonnet? ‘Tis the tear that fell 

From a great poet’s ardent ecstasy ; 

A two-edged sword, a star, a song—ah me! 
Sometimes a heavy tolling funeral bell. 

This was the flame that shook with Dante’s breath ; 
The solemn organ whereon Milton played, 

The coloured glass where Shakespeare’s shadow falls: 
A sea this is—beware who ventureth ! 

Fair like a fjord the narrow floor is laid, 

Deep as mid ocean and sheer mountain walls. 


Sonnets on the sonnet have been written by 
Dante, Keats, Rossetti, Jos¢phin Soulary—whose 
performance elicited the warmest admiration of 
Sainte-Beuve—Schlegel, Lope de Vega, Ebenezer 
Elliott (the Corn-law Rhymer), William Sharp, 
Theodore Watts, Edith Thompson, Julia Dorr, 
J. C. Earle, and Anthony Morehead. The works 
of these writers are within the reach of most of 
those who feel curiosity enough to consult them. 
We will not, therefore, quote. But many readers 
may not have seen the following two burlesque 
sonnets, which deserve preservation. The first 
was written by Mr John Adams, the biographer 
: Camoens, and addressed to the late Archdeacon 

Oxe : 


You said last night that you had tried a sonnet, 
Which ’cross the street you ’d send to let me see. 
Quite lost to guess what subject it may be, 

I’m all anxiety that I should con it. 

I hope no flea has got within your bonnet 

To make you think that you can rival me. 
You'll raise my ire, you may depend upon it ; 
The very thought calls up my chivalry. 

Don’t mind, however, what above I’ve wrote ; 
Its beauties all my wrath may soon assuage, 
And if it’s good, adieu to all my rage! 

And I’ll transfer to you the fame I’ve bought. 
Of strictest rule I hope it bears the signs 

Right measured verse, and only fourteen lines. 


The other appeared in a Dublin magazine 
which has since ceased : 


Well, if it must be so, it must; and I, 

Albeit unskilful in the tuneful art, 

Will make a sonnet; or at least I’ll try 

To make a sonnet, and perform my part. 

But in a sonnet everybody knows 

There must be always fourteen lines ; my heart 
Sinks at the thought; but, courage, here it goes. 
There are seven lines already: could I get 

Seven more, the task would be performed ; and yet 
It will be like a horse before a cart ; 

For somehow rhyme has got a wondrous start 

Of reason, and while puzzling on I’ve let 

The subject slip. What shall it be? But stay, 
Here comes the fourteenth line. "Tisdone. Huzzi! 


The rondeau, roundel, and ballade are, after 
the sonnet, the artificial verse-forms which have 


I the accomplishment of a self-imposed task. There 
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been most successfully used in our language. 
English poets have, however, introduced several 
forms of ‘spurious’ measure ; notably the Swin- 
burnian. The length of the line in Mr Swin- 
burne’s ‘roundel’ makes it much easier to write 
than the ‘genuine’ poem. Indeed, it may be 
laid down as a general rule that the difficulty 
of these quaint tical puzzles diminishes in 
proportion to the lengthening of their lines. 

In illustration of the rondeau and its kindred, 
one need no more than refer to Mr Swinburne’s 
splendid example beginning, ‘ A roundel is wrought 
as a ring or a starbright sphere.’ Mr J. Cameron 
Grant has a ‘genuine’ roundel on the roundel in 
his New Verse in Old Vesture. By the way, Mr 
Grant is the only English writer who has ven- 
tured to com a volume consisting entirely 
of ‘Old French forms. The earliest known 
rondeau on the rondeau is found in a volume 
entitled ‘Rondeaulz ; translated from the black- 
letter French edition of 1527, by J. R. Best, Esq.’ 
It was published in 1838. This poem has very 
little artistic merit ; but it is worthy of mention 
because it is probably the first of its kind in our 
language. e cannot refrain from quoting this 
very pretty rondeau by Mr Austin Dobson. It 
is paraphrased from a little gem by Voiture, and 
does not, we believe, appear in recent editions 
of Mr Dobson’s poems : 

You bid me try, BLUE EYEs, to write 
A Rondeau. What! forthwith ?—to-night? 
Reflect. Some skill I have, ’tis true ; 
But thirteen lines !—and rhymed on two !— 
‘Refrain,’ as well! Ah, hapless plight ! 
Still, there are five lines—ranged aright. 
These Gallic bonds, I fearéd, would affright 
My easy Muse. They did, till you— 
You bid me try! 
‘That makes them eight.—The port’s in sight ; 
*Tis all because your eyes are bright ! 
Now just a pair to end in ‘ 00.’— 
When maids command, what can’t we do! 
Behold! The Rondeau—tasteful, light— 
You bid me try. 


Perhaps the best ballade on the ballade is the 
following, in which Mr Clinton Scolland very 
ingeniously refers to several of the ‘Old French 
forms :? 

Of all the songs that dwell 

Where softest speech doth tlow, 
Some love the sweet rondel, 

And some the bright rondeau, 

With rhymes that tripping go, 
In mirthful measures clad ; 

But would I choose them ?—No; 
For me the blithe ballade ! 


O’er some, the villanelle 

That sets the heart aglow, 
Doth its enchanting spell, 

With lines recurring, throw ; 

Some, weighed with wasteful woe, 
Gay triolets make them glad ; 

ut would I choose them ?—No; 

For me the blithe ballade ! 


On chant of stately swell 

With measured feet and slow, 
As grave as minster bell 

At vesper tolling slow, 

Do some their praise bestow ; 
Some on sestinas sad ; 

But would I choose them ?— No; 
For me the blithe ballade ! 


Prince, to these songs a-row 
The Muse might endless add ; 


But would I choose them ?—No ; 
For me the blithe ballade ! 


Mr Augustus M. Moore has written a humorous 
‘Ballade of Ballade-mongers ;’ and a witty poet, 
whose modesty publishes none but the initial 
letters of his name (G. H.), has printed a ballade 
entitled ‘Malapropos,’ in which he is cruel 
enough to say that ‘Rondeau and ballade to the 
devil drive.’ 

Of the remaining and frailer forms of verse, 
the triolet is perhaps the most popular. With 
its short measure and its refrains, and only two 
true rhymes for eight lines, it is a most difficult 
verse to make. owever, Mr W. E. Henley 
says it is easy ‘if you really learn to make it :’ 


Easy is the Triolet 
If you really learn to make it ! 

Once a neat refrain you get, 

Easy is the Triolet. 
As you see !—I pay my debt 

With another rhyme. Deuce take it! 
Easy is the Triolet 

If you really learn to make it. 


Mr J. C. Grant, on the other hand, thinks the 
_triolet too delicate for our English climate. So 
‘he writes : 


Skip, little Triolet, 
Back to your Race! 
You are no violet— 
Skip, little Triolet ; 
Vainly you say, ‘Oh let 
Me have a place !’ 
Skip, little Triolet, 
Back to your Race ! 


About three years ago an American paper pub- 
lished a series of five amusing triolets, We 
| Venture to quote the second and third : 


The Dictionary teaches me 
The triolet receipt : 
The verses of eight lines must be : 
The Dictionary teaches me 
The first line, by the recipe, 
Three times I must repeat. 
The Dictionary teaches me 
The Triolet receipt. 


The second line must reappear 
To form the final line ; 

No matter if it soundeth queer, 

The second line must reappear ; 

When poetry is far from clear 
It is considered fine ! 

The second line must reappear 
To form the final line. 


The villanelle is another form very difficult 
to manage ; but, says Mr Henley, ‘it serves its 
purpose passing well.’ Listen while he sings its 
praises : 

A dainty thing’s the Villanelle ; 
Shy, musical, a jewel in rhyme ; 
It serves its purpose passing well. 
A double-clappered silver bell 
That must be made to clink in chime : 
A dainty thing’s the Villanelle. 


(These are the first six lines of Mr Henley’s 
villanelle on the villanelle.) We do not know 
a kyrielle on the kyrielle in English ; but there 
is a very dainty one in French by Theodore de 
Banville. 
But why, one may ask, should the poet cram 

his by it within an 
trary form as that of the triolet or the villanelle? 
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Why not write a sonnet of fifteen lines, without 

rhyme, and in any convenient metre? Let us 
ask this question of two of the most skilful 
modern users of these forms—Mr E. W. Gosse 
and Mr Austin Dobson. 

Why, Mr Gosse? ‘Because,’ he replies, ‘the 
history of literature proves that law is better than 
anarchy, and the exact shape conceded by our 
ancestors to a form of verse is practically found, 
in spite of, or because of, its very difficulties, to 
be productive of a certain kind of art (‘A Plea 
for some Exotic Forms of Verse ;’ Cornhill 
Magazine, July, 1877). 

Mr Dobson thinks the revived verse-forms may 
add the new charms of buoyancy and lyric fresh- 
ness to our amatory and familiar verse, which 
is already too much condemned to faded meas- 
ures and outworn cadences, Taking a less ar- 
tistic standpoint, he pleads for them as ‘admir- 
able vehicles for the expression of jeux @esprit.’ 
Thirdly, he recommends them to would-be poets, 
by stating that ‘a course of rondeaux, triolets, 
and ballades’ is an excellent training for those 
ambitious of poetic laurels. Mr Dobson well 
says that undoubtedly many who read sonnets 
in the days of Surrey and Wyatt scorned the 
mechanical form as a ‘new-fangled Italian con- 
ceit ;’ but then, those readers could not foresee 
Milton’s ‘Avenge, O Lord, Thy  slaughter’d 
saints.’ Therefore, we must not sneer at Mr 
Dobson when he pictures the Shakespeare of the 
future ‘unlocking his heart’ with a rondeau. 
And even if such quaint measures be but play- 
things, who, in these dull days, can have the 
heart to preach seriousness to the frolicsome 
poets at play ? 


THE COLONEL’S ROMANCE. 


No one who saw Colonel Alured Turner stepping 
jauntily down St James’s Street on a summer's 
morning could fail to observe that the little 
gentleman was on very good terms with himself. 
And indeed the Colonel had everything that 
makes life worth living. He was just fifty ; his 
liver and his digestion were in good condition ; 
he had a charming set of rooms in Piccadilly 
overlooking the Green Park ; his soldier-servant 
was absolutely irreproachable ; and last, but not 
least—without which all these advantages would 
have been as Dead Sea fruit—he possessed a 
grievance. Being in a double battalion regiment, 
it had taken the Colonel many years to climb to 
the top of the Captains, and when he at last drew 
near the head of the list, great changes were 
going on in the army, for a reformer had arisen 
who was about to sweep away the abuses of ages, 
and make the British army a thing for foreign 
soldiers to wonder at. And so it happened that 
in one short month Captain Turner found him- 
self capone to be Major, and then gazetted out 
of the service with the rank of Lieutenant- 
colonel. The Colonel was a smart officer, and 
loved his profession ; but though he might have 
stayed five years longer with the regiment, he 
preferred to retire, because, as he declared, he 
would have had to pass all that time going in 
for some examination; ‘for, by the Lord, sir, 
these miserable civilians are treating Her Majesty’s 
Officers as if they were a parcel of etceteraed 
schoolboys.’ 


And therefore it was with a feeling of peace 
towards all the world that Colonel Alured 
Turner entered his club, the Senior Gravel- 
grinders. Three days in the week the Colonel 
breakfasted at his club, and opened his letters 
whilst sipping his tea ; on other days he break- 
fasted at home; and the incomparable Wilks 
marched down to the club to get his master’s 
letters, and returned with all the airs of a field- 
marshal’s orderly in mufti. 

On this morning the Colonel on turning over 
his letters came upon an oblong pink envelope 
adorned with a gilt monogram, and addressed in 
a nervous feminine hand. As no presentiment 
warned him of the terrible consequences about 
to spring from that innocent-looking note, he 
smiled, for he recognised his sister-in-law’s hand- 
writing, and guessed that she was making some 
bewildered appeal to his knowledge of the world. 
He — the pink envelope with the handle 
of a fork, as was his wont, and read an impas- 
sioned summons to call on the writer that after- 
noon (doubly underlined), as she was in great 
trouble (trebly underlined), and remained his 
very affectionate Selina Turner. The Colonel 
having with some difficulty read between the 
underlines, made a mental note of the engage- 
ment, and proceeded tranquilly with his break- 
fast and the rest of his correspondence. 

About half-past four the Colonel, having en- 
joyed his after-luncheon cigar and doze, strolled, 
a rotund and trimly-groomed figure, towards his 
sister-in-law’s house. He found his correspond- 
ent bathed in decorous and becoming tears, and 
she at once opened her heart to him, As usual, 
and as the Colonel expected, the subject-matter 
of her complaint was her only son and heir, who 
was always getting into scrapes, from which lis 
uncle had to extricate him. é: 

‘Oh, Alured,’ she exclaimed, as soon as she had 
ascertained that the servant had quite shut the 
door, ‘I am in such distress! That wretched 
boy of mine !’ 

‘Well, well, Selina,’ said the Colonel, ‘what 
has he done? Don’t give way.’ 

‘He’s done nothing yet,’ moaned the widow ; 
‘it’s what he’s going to do.’ 

‘Come, if he’s done nothing, we have that 
in our favour at anyrate. There will be the less 
to undo.’ ' 

‘Oh, but how dreadful it is! 
Alured, he’s going to be married.’ 

‘What!’ said the Colonel, taking his gold- 
rimmed eyeglass out of his eye in magisterial 
fashion. ‘The young dog! Why, he’s not 
twenty-one yet !’ 

‘No; and that makes it all the worse. Oh, 
I’m sure he’s been caught by one of those 
designing actresses who are always on the look- 
out for very young men.’ 

‘But he’s got no title, Selina.’ 

‘No; but he will have money, and a very good 

osition for a commoner, and no doubt they 
it.’ 

‘And where is this precious scapegrace of 
yours ?” 

‘At Bognor. He went there for a few days 
last month, and has stayed there ever since. I 
wondered what was the attraction, and now I 
know. It’s very hard.’ 

‘It is, assented the Colonel ruefully, for he 


Only think, 
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saw that this meant a journey to Bognor for him, 
and the desertion of London at its best. ‘And 
so he’s going to be married ?’ 

‘So he says.’ 

‘And who is she ?” 

‘I don’t know; except that he declares she 
is the most beautiful woman in the world, and 
that he loves her. I think she must be older 
than he is.’ 

‘That, my dear Selina, goes without saying. 
Boys of twenty never have violent passions for 


a woman under thirty. She is older than he is,’ 


and cleverer. And where is the young rascal 
quartered 

‘Here is his letter, Alured. You had better 
take it. Heaven knows there is nothing private 
in it.’ 

‘What a hurry the boy is in, to be sure !’ went 
on Colonel Turner, pocketing the letter. ‘Why, 
here am I already perilously near middle age, 
and I have not begun to think of marriage 

et.’ 

, ‘Ah, Alured,’ said the widow, ‘we all know 
your story, and how faithful you are to the 
memory of your first love.’ 

The Colonel blushed through the bronze that 
concealed the pink and white skin of his boy- 
hood, ‘Well, Selina, he replied, ‘how do you 
know that if your boy is disappointed of his first 
love, he may not do as I have done, remain a 
bachelor for her sake.’ 

The archness of the widow faded away into 
the anxiety of the mother. ‘Only rescue him 
from this woman, and I will risk that.’ 

The Colonel had got his marching orders ; so 
he rose to go, but with a heavy heart, for London 
in the season was the breath of life to him; 
while Bognor and a love-sick nephew in June 
were by no means to his liking. 

He was a simple, straightforward soul, with 
a great affection for his late brother’s widow and 
her only son, and never thought of hesitating 
or delaying when his services were needed on 
their behalf; but for all that, he felt very like 
a schoolboy whose holidays are drawing to a 
close. He told the incomparable Wilks while 
dressing for dinner that they must start for 
Bognor the first thing the following morning, 
and then resigned all responsibility. By the 
time his master returned from the club to bed, 
Wilks had made every preparation, had chosen 
the train and hotel, and arranged for the for- 
warding of all letters. 

‘Train starts at 11.35, sir. 
or at the club, sir?’ 

‘Here,’ said the Colonel; ‘and we may have 
to stay a week.’ 

‘Very good, sir.’ 

And the Colonel retired to rest, leaving every- 
thing to his adjutant. 

Personally conducted by Wilks, Colonel Turner 
arrived at the hotel selected for him in time 
for a late lunch, and then strolled out along 
the Chichester road to concoct a method of 
approaching the enemy, while Wilks went out 
to reconnoitre. 

During the last few years the Colonel had 
extricated his nephew from several boyish scrapes, 
and had in a general way acted as a second father 
to him ; but this escapade was beyond everything. 
Look at it how he would, he could see no line 


Breakfast here, 


of action that would enable him to take the 
initiative. He might rush in and forbid the 
banns ; but he was conscious that in so doing he 
would inevitably look like a fool, and the great 
aim and object of his later life was to avoid any 
such appearance of imbecility. The only result 
of his cogitations was a first-rate appetite ; so he 
returned to his hotel hungry, but still undecided 
how to act. 

After dinner he established himself on a deck- 
chair in the veranda, and, reverently lighting 
a Trichinopoly, abolished all thoughts of his 
nephew, and gave himself up to a lazy contem- 
= of the effect of the moonlight on the sea. 

ut he was little more than half-way through 
his first cigar when Wilks marched up, saluted, 
and came to attention. The Colonel was a little 
short of breath, especially after dinner, so he 
merely nodded his head and said : ‘ Well ?’ 

‘Mr Charles is in the town, sir.’ 

‘Ha!’ ejaculated the Colonel. 


He had said nothing to Wilks about the 

object of his visit ; but it was one of the chief 

'excellences of that incomparable servant that 
he always managed to hit upon the right sort of 

information. 

‘Mr Charles is at the Porpoise, sir.’ 

‘ Anybody with him ?” 

sir.’ 

‘Didn’t see you, did he? 

*No, sir.’ 

‘Don’t let him,’ 

‘Very good, sir.’ 

The Colonel paused to think over the news. 

. His Trichinopoly was three-quarters gone ; so he 

_ hurled the stump into the darkness and watched 

it turn over and over on the gravel, emitting a 

, Shower of sparks like a squib. Then he carefully 

| lit another cigar, and, with a deep sigh—for he 

_ loved his ease—said : ‘Call me at eight to-morrow, 

Wilks.—Good-night,’ 

‘ Good-night, sir.’ 

Wilks saluted and ne in the darkness, 
his measured step resounding on the gravel like 
the footfall of a whole company in the silence of 
the evening. 

The next morning Colonel Turner put his poor 
little plan into action. He was at his wits’ end, 
and could think of nothing better than catching 
his nephew early in the day and trusting to 
chance to bring about a crisis. Soon after break- 
fast, therefore, he — on the parade with 
his patent leather boots and gold-rimmed eye- 
a? flashing in the morning sun, and took up 

is position on a seat which commanded, but 
not too ostentatiously, the main entrance to the 
Porpoise. He had not long to wait. He soon 
became aware that his nephew was in the hall 
of the Porpoise, giving orders to the porter; and 
so he rose and strolled gently towards the pier, 
rightly judging that Charles would not turn to 
the left and go towards the outskirts of the town, 
at anyrate so early in the day. In a few moments 
the Colonel turned short round and retraced his 
rong and then uncle and nephew met face to 
ace. 

‘Hullo, uncle !’ 

‘Hullo, Charles ! 
here 

‘Oh, I’m—— Well, I’m staying here, don’t 


What are you doing down 


you know ?? 
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| braced himself for the fray. As his nephew's 
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sea-air in the middle o 
haven’t seen much of you in town, have 1?’ 

The little Colonel was planted fair and square 
upon his shiny little boots, and looked straight 
up at his tall nephew, who was shifting uneasily 
from one leg to the other; for he was as yet 
young and unskilled to conceal his thoughts in 
words. 

‘Why—er—no—not much, he  stammered. 
‘The fact is—come and have a drink,’ he blurted 
out with the sudden satisfaction of one in- 
spired. 

The Colonel was a moderate man, and was 
doubtful of the quality of the liquor at the 
Porpotse; but he knew that wine warms the 
heart of boy even more than of man, and he 
was anxious to obtain his nephew’s confidence. 
The result was exactly what the Colonel expected. 
They had not returned to the parade long, before 
Charles, after nervously touching on indifferent 
subjects, suddenly turned on his uncle with the 
story of his first serious passion. 

‘Uncle, I want to get married.’ 

‘Want to get what?’ said the Colonel, slightly 
taken aback at the suddenness with which this 
piece of information was jerked at him. 

‘I want to get married,’ repeated Charles, get- 
ting quite piteous in his excitement. ‘Oh, Uncle 
Alured, I love her so; and I think she likes me, 
and won’t you help me ?? 

The Colonel consulted the lighted end of his 
Trichinopoly, as was his custom. ‘ Where is she 
playing ?’ said he, after a pause. 

‘Playing? She doesn’t play.’ 

‘Resting here, I — went on the Colonel, 
who was a patron of the drama, and knew some- 
thing of its vernacular. 
don’t know what you mean, uncle; she’s a 
ady.’ 

‘They all are,’ murmured the Colonel confi- 
dentially to a distant fishing-smack. 

‘She's a little older than I am,’ went on Charles 
stiffly. 

‘Of course,’ said the Colonel to the smack. 

Charles flushed to the roots of his fair hair. 
‘This is not a subject for chaff? he said indig- 
nantly ; ‘when a fellow’s awfully in love he’s 
—well, he’s awfully gone, you know.’ 

‘My dear boy,’ aid the philosophic uncle, lay- 
ing his hand upon his nephew’s shoulder, ‘ take 
my advice; have as many love affairs as you 
ae but don’t think of marrying before you are 
thirty.’ 

‘Ah, that is all very fine for you,’ replied 
Charles, somewhat mollified ; ‘but I’ve nearly 
ten beastly years to wait till then.’ 

‘Ten very excellent years, said the Colonel 
sententiously ; ‘mind you do not waste them.’ 
For a short time there was silence and a feeling 
of constraint between the two, and then Charles 
said suddenly, in a tone of suppressed emotion : 
‘Uncle Alured, there she is. I want you to 
know her, and she has often asked me to intro- 
duce you. Come along.’ 

The Colonel looked, and saw a tall trim- 
waisted figure coming along the parade with a 
light springy step. He felt that the crisis had 
arrived, so he threw away his Trichinopoly and 


‘I see. Like me, I ee taking a whiff of | Colonel saw that she was by no means so youth- 
the season. And yet I | ful as the trimness of her figure might imply. 


Charles introduced his uncle to his love with 
an air of proprietorship which could not but have 
been gratifying to both of them, and the Colonel 
raised his hat with his most gallant air. But the 
lady was far from content with so formal a recog- 
nition, for she held out both her hands, and said : 
‘Colonel Turner—Alured—don’t you remember 
me?” 

‘Georgina |’ ejaculated the Colonel, so taken 
aback that for the only time on record he dropped 
his gold-rimmed eye-glass. 

‘Yes, Georgina—or Mrs Marshall, replied she, 
smiling at the Colonel’s astonishment. ‘Did you 
not expect to see me ?? 

‘Indeed, no,’ gasped Colonel Turner; ‘most 
pleasure.’ 

‘Why, pi wicked boy,’ said she, turning to 
Charles, ‘didn’t you tell me that your uncle had 
been on the point of coming down ever so many 
times, and was only prevented by his engage- 
ments in London ?’ 

It was now Charles’s turn to look foolish, and 
he did so in the completest fashion, mumbling 
something about the Colonel’s being such a 
popular man—London season—every one wanted 
to see him. 

Mrs Marshall cut him short. ‘I’m very angry 
with you,’ said she, though she did not look it. 

Charles fell in by her side with a very sulky 
expression of countenance, and the three walked 
on together. It was wonderful what a number of 
reminiscences Mrs Marshall and the Colonel had 
in common. They talked about persons of whom 
Charles had never heard, and of things that 
happened before he was born, and irritated him 
extremely by taking it as a matter of course that 
the beginning of all things worth mentioning did 
not coincide with his appearance in this world. 
At last his temper got the better of him. He 
halted, raised his hat stiffly, and held out his 
hand to say ‘Good-bye ;’ but the dignity of his 
attitude was rather spoiled by the fact that 
neither of his companions noticed his intention, 
so that he had to follow them hat in hand. 

The Colonel at once saw how matters stood, 
and promptly took advantage of the position. 
He apologised for absorbing so much of Mrs 
Marshall’s valuable time, told her how charmed 
he was to meet her again, and trusted that he 
might have permission to call upon her. In 
spite of Mrs Marshall’s protestations, the little 
olonel departed, polite and smiling, promising to 
call on the following day, and leaving Charles, 
sulky and scowling and ill-used, to continue the 
promenade with what grace he might. 

Colonel Turner was as good as his word. He 
called on Mrs Marshall the next day, and on 
several following days, until at last Charles 
wrathfully discovered that youth was being dis- 
tanced by middle age, and that he was being 
routed on his own ground by the uncle whose 
airs and graces he despised. He relapsed into a 
sulky on moody humour by way of ingratiating 
himself with his lady-love, and became so bearish 
that his changed state was the talk of the bar- 
maids at the Porpoise. 

One evening when he called on Mrs Marshall, 
after having been unable to see her all day, he 


first love swept gracefully towards them, the 


was told that she was at home, but engaged. He 
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had frequently been told of late that she was not 
at home, but never that she was engaged, and the 
fact that his presence was by implication unwel- 
come, made him all the more determined to see | 
his faithless love. 

The pretty maid seemed very unwilling to 
admit him, but under the influence of five 
shillings she decided to risk it and to show 
him up-stairs. As he expected, he found Mrs 
Marshall and his uncle quite content with their 
own company. He accepted their greetings very 
stiffly, and refused to be seated, for tragedy and 
a low soft-cushioned armchair are incongruous 
things. So he remained standing, and steadfastly 
ignored his uncle. 

‘You did not expect me this evening?’ he 


| 
| 


an. 

No, Charles, said the widow. ‘You never 
told me you were coming in; but you are always 
welcome.’ 

‘I was, returned Charles, ‘until, until a week 
ago; but now’—— His voice failed him, and he 
paused. 

‘But now, Charles? You are just as welcome 
as ever you were, and always will be.’ 

He shook his head sadly. ‘Not as ever I was. 
Things have changed, and you with them.’ 

*T do not understand you, Charles.’ 

‘I am afraid you will not; but there must be 
an understanding between us.’ 

‘Please explain yourself. 

‘I will, replied Charles, rejoicing in his own 
eloquence, and beginning to enjoy his sufferings, 
for at twenty it is occasionally pleasurable 
anguish to place one’s finer feelings on the rack, 
especially before an audience that takes matters 
seriously and does not jeer at the martyrdom. ‘A | 
few weeks ago I was always with you. You were 
always glad to see me, and never said you were 
not at home.’ 

‘Very true.’ 

now? 

‘Am I any less glad to see you?” 

‘Am I with you as often as I was? DoIsee_ 
you as often as I did?’ | 

‘I really don’t know,’ said the widow, looking | 
with a puzzled air at her vehement admirer ; ‘ but 
if you do not, whose fault is it but your own?’ 

*My fault?’ cried Charles, with a sardonic 
smile, in which he endeavoured to blend sarcasm, 
lofty pity, and blighted hopes—‘my fault? It is 
yours, Madam, and his,’ turning suddenly on his 
uncle, who had been sitting all through the inter- 
view on the extreme edge of his chair. 

Colonel Turner was horribly annoyed at his 
nephew’s proceedings. He detested a scene, and 
was disgusted to find such a lamentable want of 
zood taste in his brother’s son. He wriggled a 
little nearer the edge of his chair, screwed his 
eye-glass more firmly into his eye, and began: 
‘Really, Charles 

‘Ah! said Charles, luxuriating in the full 
enjoyment of his wrongs, and piecing together 
metaphors from many novels he had been reading 
on the beach of late, ‘this is the elderly destroyer 
of my happiness, the snake in my bower who has 
cankered my rose.’ 

‘For Heaven’s sake, Charles.’ 

‘Till he came,’ went on the lover, unheeding, 
‘I was all in all to you. I loved you as man 


‘Charles, said the widow, who was beginnin 
to get angry, for she thought the young man had 
been drinking, ‘will you kindly leave off this 
nonsense, and behave like a rational being? I 
think we had better defer further conversation 
until you have got over your present state.’ And 
she turned her back on him in the most stately 
fashion. 

Charles rushed forward, and almost threw 
himself on the ground at her feet. ‘Mrs Mar- 
shall! Georgina! You know—you must have 
seen that I love you, and that I hoped to make 
you my wife!’ 

‘My dear boy,’ said the widow, so taken aback 
that she hardly knew what to say, ‘you surely 
never thought any thing so foolish.—Why, Charles,’ 
—and she could not help smiling, spite of the 
earnest pleading of his face—‘surely you can 
never have thought in that way of me, a woman 
old enough to be your here she glanced 
towards the Colonel, and slipped her hand into 
his—‘to be your aunt.’ 

Charles glared wildly at the pair, and then 
with all the tragedy oozing out of him, rushed 
incontinently from the room. 

Three days later, the Colonel again entered his 
sister-in-law’s drawing-room, and was received 
with effusion. 

‘Oh, Alured!’ cried she, ‘how can I thank 
you? I know you have routed this woman, for 
Charles appeared here in a furious state last 
Tuesday, and has now gone yachting with a man 
he hates,—How did you manage it ? 

‘There was but one way, Selina.’ 

‘And that was——?’ 

‘To marry her myself.’ 

‘Oh, Alured !’ cried the mother, sinking into a 
chair, ‘what a sacrifice! And for me! How 
can I repay you? 

The Colonel smiled, perhaps a little sadly. 
‘Surely I am in debt to you,’ 

‘And you who were so faithful to your first 
love! Oh, Alured, could not you get off?’ 

‘Selina,’ said the Colonel, ‘do not distress your- 
self on my account. The lady I am going to 
marry is my first and only love !’ 


SHADOWS. 


SHapows come and shadows go— 
All the world is full of shadows ; 
Many hardly deem them so, 
And pursue them, two and two, 
In the spring-time, through the meadows. 


Love is not the only aim 
All mankind are seen pursuing— 
Pleasure, fortune, glory, fame ; 
Failing these, the quest renewing 
After shadows, just the same. 


Shadows come and shadows go ; 
Sorrow does not stay for ever ; 
Time rolls on with ceaseless flow, 
Pleasures pass ; but so does woe ; 
Go thy way, complaining never. 
James Rock. 
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